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OCTOBER. 

There comes a month in the weary year — 

A month of leisure and healthful rest; 
When the ripe leaves fall, and the air is clear : 

October : the brown, the crisp, the blest. 

My life has little enough of bliss : 

I drag the days of the odd eleven. 
Counting the time that shall lead to this — 

The month that opens the hunter's heaven. 

And oh ! for the mornings crisp and white. 
With the sweep of the hounds upon the track ; 

The bark-roofed cabin, the camp-fire's light. 
The break of the deer and the rifle's crack. 

Do you call this trifling ? I tell you, friend, 

A life in the forest is past all praise. 
Give me a dozen such months on end — 

You may take my balance of years and days. 

For brick and mortar breed filth and crime, 
And a pulse of evil that throbs and beats ;. 

And men grow withered before their prime 
With the curse paved in on the lanes and streets ; 

And lungs are choked, and shoulders are bowed 
In the smothering reek of mill and mine ; 

And Death stalks in on the struggling crowd. 
But he shuns the shadow of oak and pine. 

And of all to which the memory clings. 
There is naught so sweet as the sunny spots 

Where our shanties stood by the crystal springs. 
The vanished hounds, and the lucky shots. 

— Geo. W.. Sears. 



PENELOPE'S WEB. 



My father and mother in-law were sitting, one on 
each- side of the open fire. My father was reading the 
Country Gent/eman —my mother -was knitting a mit- 
ten. She usually was knitting either a mitten, or a 
little red stocking, or a baby's shoe, or a wristlet, or 
a shawl. Her eyes were not good by gas-light ; and, 
as she was a manager of the Old Ladies' Home, a 
visitor at the Orphan Asylum, and a friend and pro- 
tector to forlorn children in general, she was never 
at a loss where to bestow her knitted goods. Not a 
baby on our square but came into an inheritance of 
mother's pretty work as surely as into a world of sin 
and misery. 

Missing the click of the needles, as one does miss 
a quiet sound to which the ear has grown used, I 
looked up. My mother had laid down her work, and 
was engaged in tying knots at different intervals in a 
length of doubled worsted. My father had dropped 
his paper, and was regarding her with an amused 
smile, in which there was a world of tenderness and 
gentleness. 

" What are you trying to do, mother dear? " said 
I, at last. 

" I am trying to see whether I can remember how 
I used to make harness?" answered the dear old 
lady, with a smile and a little sigh. " Not the kind 
they put upon horses ! " she explained, seeing my 
puzzled look ; " but that which belongs to a loom." 

" I never saw a loom ! " said I. 

" Ah, then I can hardly make you understand. The 
harpess is a very essential part of an old-fashioned 
loom.',' 

" Did you know how to weave ? " I asked. 

" That she did, as well as Penelope her namesake ! " 
said my father, answering for her. " I think, how- 
ever, she would have disposed of the suitors more' 
easily than that lady did." And my father quoted 
some Greek 'which sounded very nicely though I 
didn't understand it. The old gentleman read the 
classics a great deal in the' original, and was rather 
fond of quoting them. " I believe," he continued, 
after a pause, "that I owe my wife to her skill in 
weaving." 

" Tell me about it ! " said I, glad of anything to di- 
vert me. You see my husband was away about his 
business as an insurance adjuster, and there had been 
so many bad accidents that I could not help being 
anxious about him. 

" Yes, do, father ! " said my mother. 



•' Well, you must know, then," the old gentleman 
began ; " that I was an only child, and my parents 
naturally thought a deal of me. They moved from 
Vermont into the Genesee country at a very early 
day' — indeed my father was one of the first settlers 
of Bloomfield. Some day we will go back there, and 
see the old place. It was wild enough when they 
went there ; but in my time the wilderness was sub- 
dued, and blossomed like the rose. My father farmed 
two hundred acres, and owned a sugar-bush and a 
potashery. Potash used to be called Genesee money 
in those days, because the merchants made their re- 
mittances "to New York and Montreal in that coin. 
Well, I always had a turn for books and study, and I 
was not more than twelve years old when my father 
promised me, that if I would stay and help him till I 
was eighteen, he would send me to college. I was 
very happy in the prospect, for from the moment he 
said so, I knew the thing was as sure as any human 
arrangement can be. So I went to school winters, 
doing my Latin and Greek with the minister, and 
helping on the farm in summer, till I was eighteen. 
My birthday came in June, and my mother began di- 
rectly to make my new shirts. 

" ' Mother ! ' said L one day ; ' why did my father 
select Dartmouth for me ? ' 

" ' Your father and his brother both went there, and 
his folks lived in that neighborhood,' answered my 
mother. 

" ' L never knew my father had a brother ! ' said I, 
surprised. 

" My mother started, and looked troubled. Then 
she said, impressively: 'Abner, you must never 
mention the matter to your father. He never has 
spoken his brother's name since he moved out here, 
and he will riot allow me to do so. You were named 
for your uncle, but then it was your grandfather's 
name as well.' 

" ' But how did it happen ? ' I asked. ' What was 
the cause of the quarrel, for I suppose there was a 
quarrel ? ' 

" ' A girl, of course ! ' said my mother, with a tone 
of bitterness very unusual with her. 'Your father 
thought there was only one woman in the world, and 
that was Penelope Morrill; and she thought there 
was only one man in the world, and that was Abner 
Hoyt. I don't know how much she was to blame. 
My sister Abbey always took her part, arid said Pe- 
nelope was over-persuaded by her folks to say she 
would have Nathan. Anyhow, she broke off her en- 
gagement to your father and married Abner. Then 
your father married me, and we moved out here. 
That is all I know.' 

'"Did Uncle Abner have any family?' I asked, 
after a short silence. 

" ' I believe he had. They moved away from the 
place, and both he and his wife died young. Abbey 
always kept up her friendship with Penelope ; but I 
asked her never to say anything about them in her 
letters. When you are in 'Vermont, Abner, you must 
go to see Aunt Abbey.' 

" Well, I went to college, and, much to my delight, 
I entered in the Sophomore year. I got through my 
first two years with credit ; and, in my second sum- 
mer, I determined to take Paulet in my way, and go 
to see Aunt Abbey. 

" Paulet is a very queer little place, with more ups 
and downs, and wooded mountain sides, and running 
brooks, than ever I saw before. Aunt Abbey lived 
in a tiny red house, just where the 'little Paulet 
river ' runs across the road, and turns, at almost a 
right angle, to its former course. Just in front is a 
high rocky ledge, at the base of which the river flows 
for some distance, and then, directly under a high- 
arched bridge, pours down some thirty feet in a pretty 
little fall. 

" Aunt Abbey gave me a warm welcome. She was 
a widow, much older than my mother, and lived in 
the little red house with her daughter Malvina, a 
cheerful, sensible old maid, with learning enough for 
a college professor. Of course we had everything to 
talk about ; and I made acquaintance with a host of 
new cousins, both Hoyts and Marvins. I observed 
that almost everybody who called asked about Pe- 
nelope ; and the answer always was, that Penelope 
was oyer at Deacon Baker's, weaving. 

" ' Who is Penelope ? ' I asked, at last, of my 
cousin Malvina. 

"'Oh, Penelope Winder! — well, she's a kind of 
adopted child of ours. She's an orphan ; and when 
her step-father died she hadn't any home, and her 
mother was a great friend of ma's — so she naturally 
came to iis. We would like to keep her with us all 



the time, but she has very independent feelings, Pen 
has, and likes to support herself. She's a splendid 
hand at all kinds of weaving, and folks send for her 
far and near. But she makes her home with us, and 
as she' is to come home Saturday, we'll hitch up old 
bay, and go after her.' 

" I was pretty well disposed to like Penelope be- 
forehand ; and when young Doctor Ambler, who was 
the beau of the place, asked Malvina when Miss . 
Winder was expected, I felt that he had taken an 
unwarrantable liberty. When I saw Penelope, I un- 
derstood the reason. I felt at once that we were 
made for each other ; and I have never changed my 
mind. In a week's time we were as well acquainted 
as if we had known each other for years, and in three 
weeks we were engaged." 

" It was very imprudent in me ! " said my mother- 
in-law, demurely ; " I don't know how I came to do 
so." 

" Nor I ! I never could guess. Well, Aunt Abbey 
and Malvina both looked troubled when we told 
them of it. 

" ' I'm afraid it won't do, children,' said my aunt, 
— 'I am, indeed. Perhaps I ought to have foreseen 
and prevented it. You have heard of your uncle 
Abner ? ' 

" ' Mother mentioned him to me, once,' I replied ; 
' but she cautioned me never to speak of him to 
father.' 

" 'Just so. I was afraid it was that way,' said Aunt 
Abbey. ' How folks can be so inveterate, I don't 
know. Well, Penelope, here, is your uncle's only 
child. You see, her mother married again after his 
death. She was left kind of forlorn with this baby, 
and I asked her to come and stay the winter with me. 
Old Major Winder he took a great fancy to her, and 
— well, I suppose it was natural enough.' 

" ' Natural for some folks,' said Malvina, with em- 
phasis. 

" ' Well, anyhow, th^old man was very good to her, 
and gave the child a good education. But, you see, 
he never made a will. I used to talk to him about it, 
and he always said he meant to provide for Penelope. 
But he was taken suddenly one day, and the daugh- 
ter by the first marriage, who never could abide 
Penelope nor her mother — ' ^ 

" ' Nor anybody else, but herself,' interrupted Pe- - 
nelope. ' I never could understand how she could . 
be Father Winder's daughter.' 

" ' She wasn't much like him, that's certain ; for a 
sweeter tempered old gentleman never lived,' con- 
tinued my aunt. 'Anyhow she took everything; 
Pen had hard work to get even her own mother's 
things. However, she did get them at last, and then 
she came to us. When her own father died, I did 
write a letter to your father unknown to Penelope ; 
but such a letter as he sent me. I never dared let 
your mother see it. Pen, but I'll show it to you both 
now.' 

"So she did. It was a bitter, hard letter — and 
cruel and unforgiving. My cheeks burned with an- 
ger and shame when I read it. Penelope did not say 
a word at first, but presently she brightened up. 

" ' Aunt Abbey,' said she ; ' if I could see Uncle 
Nathan, I am sure I'd make him like me in spite of 
himself.' 
" ' I believe you would,' said I. . 

" ' Well, I don't know — your father is dreadful set,' 
said my aunt. 'Anyhow, Abner, you owe every- 
thing to your father, and you ought not to go against 
him.' 

" ' Aunt Abbey is right,' said Penelope, after a little 
pause ; ' it won't do, Abner. We must give it up for* 
the present.' 

"I was very unhappy at the idea, arid I dare say 
said mainy foolish things — " 
" That you did ! " interrupted my mother. 
" Well, Penelope was firm ; and when we parted, 
she would not even promise to write to me. I was 
so downhearted all my vacation that father thought 
I was sick, and was for keeping me at home ; but I 
opposed that plan with all my might, as you may 
guess. I once tried to introduce the subject of my 
uncle with my father, but got such an answer, that I 
never attempted it again. I was very unhappy, 
indeed ; I couy not bear to quarrel with my father, 
though I thought him very much to blame ; but 
neither could I endure the thought of not marrying 
Penelope. 

" Things were in this state when I returned to col- 
lege. I had heard from Penelope once, through 
Malvina, who told me, among other bits of news, that 
the Lyman family from Paulet were going to move to 
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Rochester, and that' she meant, to send a parcel to 
mother by them. 

" Toward spring I received a letter from my mother 
asking me to come home for a little. ' She said 
father haid sprained his ankle so that he could not 
get about, and that he wanted to see me. She added 
that she did not know what she should have done 
only for Mary Winder, a young lady who had been 
visiting her, and had stayed to help. 

' " ' Mary Winder ! ' I said to myself, and then my 
heart gave a great jump, for I remembered that Pen- 
elope's middle name was Mary. It seemed very un- 
likely that Penelope should be staying with mother, 
and yet I felt sure that I should find her there. So I 
did. 

" I found my father looking older and more feeble 
than I had ever seen him. His ankle was better, so 
that he could go about the house, and he sometimes 
got as far as the barn; but he had been obliged to 
leave a great deal to James White, his hired man, 
and things soon showed the difference. I had not 
been in the house half an hour before I heard the 
praises of Mary Winder sounded by both father and 
mother. 

" ' She says she saw a good deak of you at Aunt 
Abbey's ! ' said my mother. 

. " ' Oh, yes ! ' I answered ; 'she stayed there most of 
the time. Aunt Abbey thinks the world of her. 
Where is she ? ' 

"'She is over at Widow Brown's, sitting with 
Emma ! ' answered mother. ' You know the poor 
child has been in a decline this long time. Somehow 
she has taken to Mary and feels as if she must have 
her every day.' 

" ' Suppose, you go over and bring her home, 
AbnerJ'said my father: 'it will be quite dark, and 
the road is rather lonesome.' 

" I fancied "my father looked at me with a curious 
questioning expression aS he spoke, and a dim won- 
der crossed my mind as to whether he suspected any- 
thing ; but I dismissed it at once, remembering the 
letter Aunt Abbey had showed me. ' It can't be ! ' I 
thought ; 'he would not have her on the place an 
hour.' 

" ' How did Miss Winder come here } ' 1 asked, as 
mother followed me out to the door. 

" • Oh, she came up td Rochester with a family from 
Vermont, and -then came over here to bring me a 
parcel from Abbey. So, of course, I asked her to stay 
and make a visit. I had a piece in the loom which 
Jane Pratt. had just drawn in when she was. taken 
sick, and nothing would do but Mary must finish it. 
She does beat all for weaving that ever I saw. Then 
your, father sprained his ankle, and I wasn't very 
well, so she' stayed on and I don't know what I shall 
do when she goes away.* I wish we could keep her 
always ! ' :" 

" ' Father seems to like her, too ! ' said I, my heart 
echoing the wish. 

" ' He does. I never saw him take so to any one. 
He said yesterday that if we ever had a daughter-in- 
law he hoped she would be just like Mary.' 

" Well, I went after Penelope and brought her 
home, and many a pleasant walk we had afterward, 
along thatsame lonesorrie cross-road. It was rather 
hard work for me to learn to call her Mary — " 

" Yes, you used to scare m€ half to death, saying 
Pen ! " interrupted my mother. " I had to tell father 
it was a nickname Aunt Abbey gave me. Oh dear !. 
I'm afraid we said and did a good many things that 
wouldn't bear examination. I have always felt 
ashamed of the whole performance." 
* "Marrying me included, I suppose. Well; matters 
went on so for some weeks. I took hold of the farm- 
work, and soon got things into shape again. I went 
down to Commencement and graduated, and then 
came back to take hold of the harvesting. I had 
quite made up my mind by that time to be a farmer. 

" When the heft of the. harvest-work and cheese- 
making was over, Penelope proposed to my mother 
that she should draw in a piece of fine linen, for 
which the yarn was ready. When she came to ex- 
amine the loom, she found the harness in need of re- 
pair, and as making harness is best done by two pair 
of hands, she asked me to help her." 

" I don't know what the harness is ! " said I. 

"Well, it is the system of strings in a loom, by 
which the threads of the warp are alternately raised 
and depressed so as to allow the passage of the shut- 
tle. These strings are knotted in a peculiar and 
somewhat intricate manner. We were engaged in 
this process when my father passed through the 



" * That's right, Mary ! ' said he. ' Harness him up 
tight ! ' 

" ' She has done that already ! ' said I, speaking 
without thought. 

Mary looked scared, 

" 'So much'the better!' said my father. 'I hope 
you will both go as well in double as you do in single 
harness.' So saying, he went into the next room and 
shut the door. 

" ' I wonder whether my father suspects anything ? ' 
said I. Mary looked very grave, and I had to repeat 
the question before she answered. 

" ' I don't know whether he does or not ; but one 
thing I know, Abner: I shall not go on in this way 
any longer. It is a shame to deceive him and your 
mother as we are doing. I have felt uneasy this long 
time, and now I have made up my mind I shall tell 
him the truth this very day.' 

" ' And suppose he orders you out of the house .' ' 
said I. 

" ' Then I must go ! ' 

" ' And forbid me ever to see or speak to you again ! ' 

" 'Then we must wait. Anyhow, Abner, we never 
can expect or- pray for a blessing while we go on in 
this way.' 

" Well, we argued the matter back and forth. I did 
not feel easy myself, for I was brought up to think a 
lie the meanest of all things. Finally it was agreed 
that we should explain matters that very evening, 
only I insisted, on taking the task on myself 

" So we did. After prayers that night, I told father 
and mother that Mary and I were engaged, and only 
waited for their consent. 

"'All right!' answered my father. ' T couldn't 
wish for a better daughter than Mary, and I'm sure 
mother will say the same.' 

" ' Yes, indeed ! ' said mother, wiping her eyes. ' I 
have hoped all along that it would be so.' 

" Mary was now very pale, but she spoke out quite 
clear and steadily : 

" ' I'm afraid you won't say so when you know all 
about it. Uncle Nathan !' 

" Mother started at these words and turned as pale 
as Mary herself, but father only said quietly — 'Why 
not .? ' 

." Mary went on, and told the story in as few words 
as possible. When she had finished there was a 
silence like death for a minute or two. I literally 
dared not look at either father or mother. Presently 
my father spoke : 

"'Mary and Abner — do you think that your 
father is so blind that he can not see a hole through 
a ladder?' 

"Neither of us answered, but there was something 
in his tone which seemed to lift a weight off my heart. 
Father went on : 

" ' I began to guess the secret before Mary had been 
in the house three days, and then an accident made 
me certain. I happened to want some papers which 
I had put in the cupboard in Mary's room. She was 
out with mother. When I opened the cupboard, the 
.first thing I saw was a little Latin bible. I knew it 
in a minute, even without the writing on the fly-leaf 
It was one I had given to Abner on the very last 
birthday we spent together. I'm not good at de- 
scribing my feehngs,' said my father, in a trembling 
voice ; ,' but as I opened the book it seemed as if my 
brother's face looked out from the leaves at me. I 
put it .into my pocket and went out in the woods 
to the potashery. I stayed there the whole day, and 
children, if ever any man had a hand-to-hand fight 
with the devil, I did that day. But I wasn't left alone 
as I deserved, and I gained the victory. That very 
night, coming home, I sprained my ankle. At first I 
thought I would tell Mary directly, but then I said to 
myself, "The child has come here to see if she can't 
coax me iround. I'll let her work it out her own 
way." 

"'When Abner came home, it didn't need a col- 
lege education to see how the land lay. I didn't teli 
mother. I thought the brewing would work itself 
clear if it was let alone, and so it has. Only, children,' 
added my father, impressively, ' I hope we have done 
with concealments and secrets. They are edge-tools 
not safe to play with. They made all the trouble in 
the first place. However, we won't talk about that,' 
he said, glancing at mother. ' It turned out for the 
best as far as I was concerned.' 

"Well,* that's about all there is to tell. Father 
gave me a farm next his own, and built us a nice new 
house, and the next spring we were married. But 
neither father nor mother would ever call my wife 
Penelope." — Lucy Ellen Guernsey. 



THE EVE OF ST. AGNES. 

There is much of beauty, grace, and sentiment 
in the beautiful picture from the brush of William 
Holman Hunt, which we reproduce for The Aldine. 
Nearly twenty-five years ago Mr. Hunt began to pamt 
those religious and mystical pictures which have 
since given him such a great reputation in his native 
England, as well as abroad. " The Eve of St. Agnes " 
is one of these. The time is the eve of the 21st of 
January, the day on which St. Agnes is supposed to 
have suffered martyrdom, when the Christians were 
persecuted in the reign of the Emperor Diocletian. 
We are shown the interior of a Roman palace, where 
a beautiful and noble maiden, who has been named 
after the saint, is preparing to celebrate herfSte day. 
As the hour approaches, she goes into mourning, un- 
binding her hair, taking off her jewels, and putting 
them away, while her heart is filled with tender and 
solemn emotions. We are permitted by the artist to 
behold the interior of the Roman maiden's chamber. 
Like all good Catholics, she has a private shrine at 
the head of her bed. There is a reading-desk with 
an open book upon it, and above it we see the stat- 
uette of the Esmeralda-^- the poor little girl who 
owned a learned goat with gilt hoofs and horns, from 
whose cunning tricks she earned a livelihood. Her 
pathetic story has been told in Victor Hugo's story 
of " The Hunchback of Notre Dame." She went 
about the streets of Paris with her goat, which played 
at cards, and otherwise amused the people for money. 
Her beauty attracted the attention of a man who 
wished to marry her, when, to escape him, she fled for 
succor to the hunchback bell-ringer of Notre Dame, 
who had grown deaf ringing the great bells. Being 
pursued, the bell-ringer threw the man from the spire 
to the roof of the cathedral. Afterward, through 
his influence at court, he succeeded in having the 
beautiful Esmeralda imprisoned. The Agnes of the 
picture is standing in front of her toilet glass. She 
has put aside her guitar, has closed her missal, and 
is thinking only of the poor saint whose name she 
bears. She will robe- herself in white on the mor- 
row, mourning thus through the day until evening, 
when she will put on a gay costume of rejoicing. 

St. Agnes's day is one of tht. file days of Rome. 
On that day the Pope passes out of Rome, through 
the Porta Pia, the very gate through which Victor 
Emmanuel entered the city, to the church of Chiesa 
di Sta. Agnese fuori degli inuri, on the Numantian 
Way, which is about two miles from the city. Here 
the Pope listens to mass, while the church is crowded 
with those who honor the day. The church is a very 
old one, and those who enter it have to descend from 
the present level of the highway, since the founda- 
tions of the building rest upon the soil of old Rome. 

St. Agnes embraced Christianity when a mere 
child of twelve or fourteen years of age. Every in- 
fluence was brought to bear to induce her to forsake 
the new religion, but in vain. At last she suffered 
martyrdom by having her beautiful breasts cut out. 
All who have visited the Irish College at Rome will 
remember having seen in the ante-chamber a beauti- 
ful portrait of Agnes, where she is represented hold- 
ing her breasts in a charger. Mr. Hunt loves to pro- 
duce such pictures. He was born in London in 1827, 
and exhibited his first picture in 1846. His early 
works were adopted from poetry and fiction, one of 
which, painted iij 1848, was from Keats's " St. Agnes." 
Some of his best-known pictures are the " Hireling 
Shepherd," " Light of the World," " Awakening Con- 
science," the " Finding of the Saviour in the Temple," 
" London Bridge on the Night of the Marriage of the 
Prince of Wales," "The After-Glow," and "The Fes- 
tival of St. Swithin." We believe Mr. Hunt is now 
residing in Jerusalem. 



ENDEAVOR. 

Lifting the burdens one by one, 

With profit. I would fill the hours, 
Leaving no duty e'er undone. 

Instead, the time I idly pass, 

Or fill the days with work ill done, 
And look on life but through a glass. 

My wasted moments I bewail, ; 

And for perfection of my ways 
I only strive, and striving, fail. 

And yet, perhaps, some angel good, 

. Recording what I will to do, 
Smiles, as for doing what I would. 

— Mayie S. Ladd. 



